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Music in the past Half Century. 


An Address delivered before the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion, at Cochituate Hall, Boston, Dec. 22, 1851. 


BY SAMUEL JENNISON, JR. 


[Concluded from page 92.] 

Let me not forget at this time to give expression 
to a single thought for our country. We are con- 
tinually reminded that hitherto we have had no 
music. Nor have we been, nor are we yet ripe 
for it. But let us not despair for our country. I 
cannot but believe, that from beneath this thrift, 
this utilitarianism, this cunning, there will yet 
force its way to the light this flower, — Art, in 
all its varieties ; that Germany and France, and 
Italy, all resplendent as she is, shall not be forever 
monopolists of all that is glorious and divine, and 
America be repellant forever: I cannot bring 
myself to believe that a land so fruitful of states- 
men, orators, and men of science, and no longer 
deficient in historian, poet, painter, and sculptor, 
shall be forever destitute of the great Musician. 
Only he will not derive his inspiration and 
nurture from the unmeaning publications of 
which our day and our country are so prolific ; 
with which the love of pecuniary profit, or the 
desire to gratify a fleeting fashion, have inundated 
us. 

And now, as we draw near our conclusion, let 
us not separate without paying a passing tribute 
by bringing before our minds at least the names 
of some of those illustrious composers the world 
has within this period lost. 
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Haypn, the father of instrumental music, 
whose name has been longer known among us 
than almost any other, although the beautiful 
finish of his Symphony, Mass and Quartett are 
still as sealed books save to a few. 

PLEYEL, whose fame was once so great that no 
quartett or sonata was endurable but his own ; 
and who, when Salomon was producing the twelve 
famous Symphonies of Haydn, at his Concerts 
in London, was sent for to come to England and 
compose for the rival Professional Concerts, as 
being the ablest competitor of the great Sympho- 
nist; yet of whom among us scarce any thing is 
known but one or two simple church melodies 
which bear his name. 

ALBRECHTSBERGER died in the same year 
with Haydn, 18093; mest learned trainer of so 
many geniuses;—he whom Haydn consulted, 
under whom Beethoven, Hummel, Seyfried, 
and Weigl pursued their study. 

GRETRY, so distinguished in France, and in 
whose Ceur de Lion occurs that memorable 
song, O Richard, 0 mon roi, historically asso- 
ciated with the downfall of Louis XVI. 

HumMet and Frexrp: the latter once unri- 
valled as a pianist, who, on hearing the masterly 
improvisations of the former, then unknown to 
him, exclaimed, “ You must be Hummel, for 
there is no other in Europe who can thus surpass 
me.” 

CLEMENTI, every where styled the “ Father 
of the Piano Forte.” 

Micuar. KEL y, the first English male singer 
who had ever been heard in Italy or even on the 
Continent; and to whom,—suspected of adul- 
terating the liquors in which he dealt, as well as 
of plagiarism in his musical productions, —that 


_Witty designation was given by Sheridan, “ Com- 


poser of wines, and importer of music.” 

WEBER, author of Der Freyschiitz and Eury- 
anthe ; 

Heron, of Zampa; RomBera, of the Song 
of the Bell; Rooke, of Amilie; CaLricorr and 
SAMUEL WEBBE, ATTWOOD, CLARKE, ARNOLD, 
of English celebrity, and known so widely for 
their glees; CHrruBINI, MEHUL, GOSSEC, 
among the founders of the Conservatoire ; Rirs, 
sole pupil of Beethoven; Prccrn1, CrMAROSA, 
BoccueErini and NAUMANN, HorMEISsTER and 
Dussek; Kozetucn and Himmer, WINTER, 
Bortpievu, Onstow, Prxis, KALKBRENNER, 
Parr, KuHLAv, STORACE, SHIELD, KinG; and 
numerous others, the evil of whose works has 








not, we trust, lived after them; the good has 
surely not been interred with their bones. 

One illustrious group has not yet been named, 
of whom neither had attained to the years of 
middle life; born, flourishing, and dying, within 
the period of which we speak; one famed for the 
originality of his piano forte compositions, — here 
most commonly known for the Mazurka ; one for 
the before unheard-of richness of his songs; one 
for the too copious sweets of his operas; one for 
the beauty of his symphony, and the grandeur 
and originality of his oratorio. 

Cnorin, Scuuspert, Beitr, MENDELS- 
soHN: Mendelssohn, the greatest of the num- 
ber, whose fitful, unearthly wailings, as they rise 
from the combined voice of flute and clarinet in 
the little snatches of miner melody occurring in 
the symphonies and overtures, constantly recal to 
my mind the similarly vague and wayward beauty 
of the concluding lines of Kubla Khan, 

“ Could I revive within me 
That symphony and song: ” 
and terminating with the quatrain : 
“ Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread; 
For he on honey dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 

Above all these place BEETHOVEN; that master 
spirit, the utterance of whose name recals in all 
musical souls such unnumbered impressions of 
sublimity and beauty; the heart-searching, un- 
fathomable, mysterious BrEETHOVEN ; standing 
alone upon his unapproachable eminence, even 
as he seemed to live in his own world ; founder 
of a school of which he is himself the only fit 
representative ; which admits of no successful 
imitation, even as he admitted but one learner, 
and scarce a listener by his side; a law unto 
himself; the embodiment, the type, if we do not 
misjudge, of the restless struggle and upheaving 
of his own time, of which that ill-fated continent 
seems yet doomed to witness the repetition ; type 
of that unfading hope and fervent aspiration and 
indomitable resolution which fill the heart of that 
patriot now visiting these shores: BEETHOVEN, 
whose holy influence yet to be felt upon the world 
it is impossible to estimate ; who points as with 
ever outstretched finger to the Future, the Un- 
tried, the Eternal, — 

“ The far off, unattained and dim;” 
whom to attempt to culogize before this audience 
were a superfluous, a needless task ; but whom to 
pass over with the mere mention of his name, 
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were, as it were, to violate the conscience and 
imprison the tongue; of whom none may utter a 
more fittmg word than he did of himself when he 
said to Bettine: “I feel that the Divinity is nearer 
to me than to most men.” 

Of composers now living and of their individ- 
ual merits, it has not entered into my design more 
particularly to speak; and of those who are yet 
to live and carry forward this enchanting art, 
who shall foretell the numbers and the glory. 
Whether even greater names than any yet utter- 
ed may not hereafter be known, or how enduring 
or transitory the fame of those now most illustri- 
ous shall be deemed by him who from the heights 
of centuries hence directs his view backward 
upon the days through which we are now passing, 

“ Nel mezzo del cammin,” 


midway in the path of our century’s life, who shall 
presume to predict ? 

The remark that great geniuses are ever in 
advance of their age is to none more applicable 
than to che great composer. From the time of 
TERPANDER, condemned for adding a new chord 
to the lyre, down to our day, how have they been 
uncomprehended! What HAypN may again 
arise, with all his simplicity thought by elegant 
crities to manifest the ravings of a Bedlamite ? 
What new Mozart, whose quartetts, sent into 
some Italy, shall be returned as full of supposed 
mistakes? What new BeETHoOvEN, whose sym- 
phonies shall seem at first to the most cultivated 
of his day, so wild and impracticable that even 
an accomplished Salomon shall only consent, 
upon urgent solicitation, to give them a rehearsal ! 
What new Buononcint, rival of some mighty 
ILANDEL, shall in after ages be remembered only 
in the epigram of a Swift? What new Casta 
Diva,’ “ Robert, toi que j'aime,” “ Qui la voce,” 
“ Ernani, involami,” become in its turn the touch- 
stone of a cantatrice’s reputation ? 

It seems but a small fountain, indeed, — this 
gamut of twelve notes ; yet how inexhaustible its 
resources! From that “harmonious spring” a 
thousand times ten thousand rills, streams, rivers, 
“their mazy progress take.” The human mind 
cannot comprehend the almost infinite variety of 
combinations of which even these few funda- 
And when we are 
tempted to believe that Music must have ad- 


mental tones are susceptible. 


vanced to a point beyond which she cannot go, 
we shall do well to imitate the simple faith of 
STOLZEL, who, surrounded by the then deemed 
unsurpassable music of his day, believed “ that 


o greater than 


the world would yet hear something g 


. 


the canon:” or of the old teacher Fux, who in 
his Gradus ad Parnassum, says to his pupil, 
“ Though you were to live to the age of Nestor, 
you would still have an infinity before you.” 
Thus, gentlemen, I seem to have but glanced 
in the most imperfect and hasty manner at a few 
of those various subjects which, taken separately, 
will furnish material for an extended address. 
Had we confined our attention even wholly to 
musical events on our own continent, or in our 
own city ; entering the music store and examin- 
ing the programmes of fifty years ago; had we 
noted merely the “movements of progress,” in 
the phrase of M. Fétis, impressed upon the study 
of this Art by the foundation in 1815 of the 
earliest of our own Musical Institutions, and 
more lately of the Academy of Music, with its 
Conventions swelling from twelve to twelve hun- 


} dred,—or by the residence, permanent or tran- 








sient, of artists and professors like Zeuner and 
Knight and Herwig, not to name gentlemen now 
living among us; had we but recalled the time 
not long since past, when an orchestra could 
scarcely be brought to obey the magic influence 
of the conductor’s baton, or when one of the last 
who addressed you, that accomplished professional 
editor, poet, painter, sculptor and musician com- 
bined, found cause to congratulate you on having 
Niigel, 
and Madame Spohr Zahn,—here alone would 
be found abundant food for reflection. 

And now, gentlemen, in conclusion, as we feel 


listened to artists now almost forgotten 





ourselves borne along in the impatient current of 
the Present, and yielding our admiration to the 
allurements of that which so easily gains popular 
applause, let us not, nor can we, ever forget that, 
remote from all this glare and noise, there lie 
treasures of priceless worth: let us, when we 
feel the need as it were of a firm friend and 
sympathizing companion, a worthy study, a noble 
and inspiring presence; let us, whenever we 
desire to awaken within us again that wondrous 
longing of the soul which Music, while it seems 
to quell, leaves but the more unsatisfied, — let us 
turn to those great works recognized as the 
Classies of the Art; as the scholar seeks the 
wealth contained in the pages of Athenian and 
Roman orator, philosopher and poet; as the 
student of our letters loves to slake his thirst and 
drink in new health and vigor from the old 
“ Wells of pure English undefiled; ” 

and in all the new events which our generation 
has witnessed, let us read promise of a day when, 
among us also, he who with lofty purpose devotes 
a life time to this sacred Art shall no more be 
deemed to have wasted his days upon an un- 
worthy and frivolous pursuit; when the old 
proverb shall no longer by its antithesis imply 
the incompatibility of “ wisdom and understand- 
ing” with musical learning and skill; when to 
be familiar with the exquisite riches of Haypn, 
Mozart and BEETHOVEN, shall be no longer 
the lot of a fortune-favored few, but shall come 
to be deemed almost as indispensable to the true 
accomplishment of the man of culture, as to have 
the beauties of poets ever green in the memory ; 
when the converse of that other maxim shall 
prove true, and the Great shall be for all, and all 
shall be tor the Great; when this “solace of life” 
shall become more and more appreciated and 
prized in every household and in every heart, 
till to the ears of all mankind the earth become 
like Prospero’s Isle to the shipwrecked voyager, 


“ full of 
Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not.” 
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[From the Essex Co. Freeman.] 


THE CRICKET IN JUNE. 


Untimely prophet of the day of gloom! 
Hast thou no softer note, no sprightlier tune, 
No merrier song — more fit for joyous June 
Than that unchanging croak of death and doom — 
With all around thee rose and lily bloom 
And freshest verdure mantling every tree, 
Blue skies, glad birds, the honey-laden bee 
And sweet airs creeping heavy with perfume ? 
Fit type art thou of all the morbid crew 
Who constant fret lest we too happy be, 
Who keep a death’s head ever in our view, 
In each bright cloud a coming tempest see. 
Fain would we spare their lesson and thy lay, 
Thine until autumn, theirs till our funeral day. 
H. 











The Sentiment of Various Musical Composers. 


BY J. S. DWIGHT. 

The surest way to characterize the ruling tone 
of sentiment in a composer is, to note the state of 
mind in which his musie leaves you. There is 
some music which is all glitter and effect, which 
you hear with astonishment, and go home weary 
and without capacity of emotion. You have been 
excited, but not inspired ; not inwardly and deeply 
warmed. Such isthe case with much of the latest 
fashionable school of music,— music made to 
order, to display the ambitious executantes of the 
violin, or the piano forte, — music purposely sub- 
ordinate to the singer or the play. Such is the 
too prevailing class of modern operas, after the 
brilkant. melo-dramatic, bravura-crammed _pat- 
terns of Verdi, Donizetti, and other Italian fol- 
lowers of Rossin1, the founder and the genius of 
the sensuous school. Such are most of the French 
operas. And such, almost without exception, are 
the showy variation pieces and fantasias of the 
Paganinis of the violin, and the Herzes, Dohlers, 
Leopold de Meyers, et id genus omne, of the 
piano forte. Enterprise is four-fifths of all their 
genius, and short-lived astonishment is nearly 
five-fifths of their effect upon their hearers. 

An opera of BeLiryi, as of many of that 
school, bathes you in a delicious flood of tender- 
ness. It is rose-light everywhere, and tepid Spring. 
You are sad, and full of passive, sympathetic sensi- 
bility; softened, melted, but not roused, not 
strengthened. A surfeit comes, and you are 
glad to have a good cold north wind sweep away 
the mild, vague haziness that hangs about your 
senses, and breathe a bracing atmosphere, feel 
your spirit and your nerves invigorated, and_ see 
things by the clear, literal light of day, until the 
time for twilight reverie shall come again. 

What could be more opposite to this, than the 
effect of HANDEL ? Repose, such as your spirit 
gains in looking up into the illimitable sky! A 
fulness of awakened energy, serene as sleep; a 
balanced, integral activity, calm as the descent of 
Niagara, or as the movement of the planets; a 
healthful universal sympathy ; a communion with 
the absolute; a sense of union with the whole, 
which can indulge all moods, and sing to every 
humor, but is the victim of no one. It is life 
flowing from the centre, and informing the whole 
being, and not some morbid irritation in any single 
faculty. Handel is greatest in his choruses, which 
are like the collective voice of all mankind, and 
sweep us into the glorious current of the great 
humanitary sentiment. 

From Mozart you turn reluctantly, as from a 
gorgeous inspired festival, in whose enthusiastic 
pitch of liberty, and love, and joy, you feel that 
your faculties and your emotions, and all your 
appetite for every sort of harmonies, have all got 
out for once in this cold, cramping, barren world, 
and swim in a willing and congenial element, 
where all you touch is vital and responsive. 


Sense and soul have met and mingled. Spirit 
and matter have forgot their quarrel. The in- 


tensest sense of living; the full, perfected flower 
of sentiment ; the exaltation of the soul toa certain 
divine consciousness ; the overflowing and soften- 
ing of all the harsh outlines of all things not in 
concord with warm trustful feeling ; a tremulous 
recognition of the near presence of the spiritual 
world to this our every-day life ; a sort of disem- 
bodied pure existence (unless you call ecstacy 
itself a most voluptuous embodiment), floating 
free and permeating all things, as if matter hac 
given up its impenetrability: this you feel, and 
as if the breath of one, whose love was your com- 
munion with the soul of all things, fell upon your 
cheek. ; 
From Haypn you go as from the sweet, quiet 
happiness of home, or from the mild restorative 
of woods and fields, with cheerful heart, clear 
head, and temperate desires, with the sunny 
domesticity of’ a good child, or a wise, kind parent, 
and the buoyant self-possession of a well-ordered 
life. ; 
Childlike love of nature, and cheerful, genial 
domesticity, are his two dominant traits. The 
first is shown in that bird-like instinct wherewith 
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he organized the orchestral forces into so fit a nest 
for his creative, uneventful life (for he lived 
almost in his orchestra, as in his little world). It 
is shown, too, in his proneness to imitation of the 
sounds of nature, and in the prevailing character 
of his great works, the “ Seasons,” and the ora- 
torio of the “ Creation.” ‘The other trait displays 
itself in the cool temperament of all his happy 
inspirations; in the clearness, regularity, and 
order which were the style of his life as well as of 
his compositions; and in fact that he was most 
felicitous, most himself, most beyond all others, 
and a model to all others, in the form called tech- 
nically “ chamber music ;” in the composition, that 
is, of quartets, &c., for string instruments, in 
which the various members of the violin family 
hold fine discourse together, both argumentative, 
pathetic, grave, and trolicsome. This is eminently 
domestic music. The quartet is the best form 
in which art expresses and idealizes that moral 
music of our lives, which wells up from the foun- 
tains of the sacred sphere of home. 

All of these great composers were great in all 
the forms of composition. But Handel was most 
Handel in the fugued chorus of the people ; Mo- 
zart’s life oozed out purest in the opera; Beethoven 
is the despair of all ambitious — rather say, of all 
great spiritual — aspirations, in his orchestral 
symphonies ; Haydn best enforced the lesson of 
his life in his quartets of chamber music. 

And what shall be said of the music of BEE- 
THOVEN ? We carry away from it something 
that we should not have dreamed of in any effect 
which the others could produce upon us. This 
music always leaves us with roused spirit, restless, 
urged by mighty aspirations which can no more 
slumber ; a lasting influence, as of a Promethean 
spark dropped into the breast from heaven. ‘The 
music of this day all owns its influence, though 
all conventional tastes resisted it. The sentiment 
and tone of thought and feeling of our age is 
deeply affected by it. Whoever has heard and 
taken into his soul this music is a deeper man 
henceforth, and feels more of the infinite signifi- 
cance of life. It wakes no passing mood, but 
takes possession of the hearer’s soul; becomes a 
surging ocean under him, which now lifts him till 
he seems to touch the sky, and now sinks with him 
to night and loneliness, yet only to climb higher 
with the next full wave, still bearing the tide-mark 
farther up the beach. It is music pregnant with 
a mighty future, and like a providential utterance 
of the great heaving, struggling breast of this 
prophetic era of. humanity. 

Of the many striking characteristics of his 
music, perhaps the most remarkable is its wild, 
pleading earnestness ; his impetuosity and fire, — 
the glorious frenzy of a giant or a god, strong 
enough safely to disdain anything like tameness. 

Yet equally remarkable are the unfathomable, 
still depths of love and tenderness which are felt 
to underlie his stormy surface. He has a fertile 
imagination, too, in as romantic and exquisite a 
vein as that of Mendelssohn, or of the bard who 
gave him the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” for a 
text. And his love of nature, as it inspires his 
“ Pastoral Symphony,” is full as true and percep- 
tive as that of Haydn, while it is vastly deeper. 

With a many-sidedness like Shakespeare’s, 
there is still one pervading sentiment in all the 
music of Beethoven. It has more of the prophetic 
character than any other. The progressive spirit 
of this age, the expansive social instinct of these 
new times, accepts it by a strange sympathy. 
Many a young music-loving American jumps the 
previous steps of training, through the taste for 
Haydn, Mozart, Hummel, &c., and with his whole 
soul loves at once Beethoven. It is because Bee- 
thoven is, to speak by correspondence, like the 
seventh note in the musical scale. His music is 
full of that deep, aspiring passion, which in its 
false exercise we call ambition, but which at bot- 
tom is most generous, most reverent, and yearns 
for perfect harmony and order. ‘The demands of 
the human soul are insatiable — infinite. So 
long as anything is not ours, we are poor. So 
long as any sympathy is denied us, we are bereft 
and solitary. We are to have all and to realize 
all by a true state of harmony with all. Is not 
this the meaning of Beethoven’s music ? Its wild 








impatience, its struggling chromatic harmonies, its 
surging, billowy movement, all imply a glorious 
unity and peace beyond the now immediately 
attainable. So the seventh note cries out on the 
verge of the completed octave, draws every 
thought to that, and pleads for its repose and its 
pertection. — Sartain’s Magazine. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG. 


BY 8S. T. COLERIDGE, 


All is still, 
A balmy night! and tho’ the stars be dim, 
Yet let us think upon the vernal showers 
That gladden the green earth, and we shall find 
A pleasure in the dimness of the stars. 
And hark! the nightingale begins its song. 
He crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music! 





I know a grove 

Of large extent, hard by a castle huge 

Which the great lord inhabits not: and so 

This grove is wild with tangling underwood, 

And the trim walks are broken up, and grass, 

Thin grass and king-cups, grow within the paths. 
But never elsewhere in one place I knew 

So many nightingales: and far and near 

In wood and thicket over the wide grove 

They answer and provoke each other’s songs — 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 

And murmurs musical and swift jug jug, 

And one low piping sound more sweet than all— 
Stirring the air with such a harmony, 

That should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it was not day! On moonlight bushes, 
Whose dewy leaflets are but half disclos’d, 
You may perchance behold them on the twigs,  [full, 
Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and 
Glist’ning, while many a glow-worm in the shade 
Lights up her love-torch. 








Oft, a moment’s space, 
What time the moon was lost behind a cloud, 
Hath heard a pause of silence: till the moon 
Emerging, hath awaken’d earth and sky 
With one sensation, and those wakeful birds 
Have all burst forth in choral minstrelsy, 

As if one quick and sudden gale had swept 
An hundred airy harps! And I have watch’d 
Many a nightingale pereh’d giddily 

On blos’my twig, still swinging from the breeze, 
And to that motion tune his wanton song, 
Like tipsy Joy that reels with tossing head. 


Just now the nightingales are wailing so sweetly 
around me! There are four of them here, and 
last year there were just the same number. How 
they breathe out their souls into that art of rap- 
ture — music —and asif all was thrown into a 
single tone — so pure —so innocent — so true and 
deep —such as no human creature can ever hope 
to produce, either with voice or instrument. Why 
must men /earn to sing, while the nightingale, un- 
taught, knows how to warble into our very hearts, 
so faultlessly in tune, so free from all failure? I 
have never heard any singing from human voices 
that moves me like the nightingales’. A minute 
since I asked myself, since I listen to them so in- 
tently, what if they would like to listen to me, as 
well ? for just then they were silent: but hardly 
did I raise my voice, when all four burst out into 
such a warble of trilling —just as if they would 
say — leave us ourownempire! Airs, and opera 
songs, are like the mere false tendencies in the 
moral world — the rhetoric of a false enthusiasm. 
And yet man is carried away by sublime music ; 
why should this be, when he himself is not sub- 
lime ? — after all, it shows a secret wish in the 
soul to become great. It is refreshing like dew, 
to hear this better genius whisper in its natural 
language. Is it not so? O yes! and we then 











long to be ourselves like these tones, that dart 
onwards to their aim without wavering to either 
side. There they reach the absolutely complete, 
and in every rhythmical movement give out a 
profound mystery of spiritual form—this the 
human being cannot do! Surely melodies are 
beings created by the Divinity, that have a pro- 
gressive existence of their own; every such idea 
comes forth at once in full life, from the human 
soul: it is not the man that creates the thought, 
but the thought creates the man. — Bettine Bren- 
tano’s Correspondence. 
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La Scala, Milan. 


The theatre of La Scala, built after the designs 
of Piermarini, is deemed, with respect to architec- 
ture, the most beautiful opera-house in Europe ; 
and, except the great theatre at Parma, and that 
of San Carlos at Naples, it is the most spacious. 
The stage decorations, also, are splendid and 
classical ; and the orchestra is, generally speaking, 
the best in Italy; but the circumstance most 
creditable to this, and, indeed, to every other 
theatre on the Continent, is that perfect decorum 
which enables ladies, though unattended, to go, 
return, and even walk from box to box, without 
the slightest chance of receiving an insult. 

Perhaps the first feeling on entering La Scala 
is that of disappointment—at least, we experienced 
it so; it is not until you have looked around you, 
and become aware of your own insignificance in 
the area, that its vast dimensions are apparent, 
and then you perceive that it is indeed magnifi- 
cent. There is, however, one draw-back; it is 
badly lighted, one chandelier alone throwing its 
lustre over the whole interior, and that, we thought, 
by no means so large as the lustre at our Astley’s. 
All the light is thrown upon the stage — the audi- 
ence being in comparative gloom. This, of course, 
greatly deteriorates the splendor of the theatre, 
but rather adds to its appearance of immensity. 
The decorations were clean and light, having been 
newly furnished for the coronation of the Emperor 
of Austria. 

By a fortunate coincidence, for we had wished 
it might be so, the opera was the divine “ Son- 
nambula” of Bellini. We have always thought 
the music of this opera the most pathetic and 
heart-touching in existence. Perhaps associations 
(and how strongly are we governed by them!) 
may have flung a further charm over it. Many 
scenes—many lights and shadows of our past 
life, important and varied as an existence of not 
many years can comprise, have been so closely 
connected with the music and representations of 
our favorite opera, that we never hear it without 
a thrill of intense emotion —a feeling that we 
can scarcely define as allied to pain or pleasure, 
so equally do they mingle. Every passage— 
every bar —calls up some recollection of bygone 
times; from the joyous “ Viva Amina” of the 
commencing scene, to the beautiful “Ah! non 
giunge” of the finale, “ memory will bring back 
the feeling ” of past hours; which, although some- 
times “fraught with sadness,” we would not 
willingly forget. 

But there were other associations connected 
with La Scala that awakened a lively interest in 
us. It was here poor Malibran carried all before 
her: this was the scene of her greatest triumphs, 
and here is her name still venerated. A hand- 
some bust has been placed in the foyer of the 
theatre to her memory, since last autumn ; but 
this souvenir was not needed. The names of 
Amina and Fidelio are so coupled with her own; 
that as long as these operas are played, she will 
not be forgotten. — London Literary World, 1844. 
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Robert Schumann’s Musical Life-Maxims. 
XXXIX. A fine book on Music is TorBAUT 


Ueber Reinheit der Tonkunst, (“On Purity in 
Musical Art.”) Read it often as you grow older. 

XL. If you pass a church and hear the organ 
playing, go in and listen. If it happens that you 
1ave to occupy the organist’s seat yourself, try 
your little fingers, and be amazed before this 
omnipotence of Music. 
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XI. Improve every opportunity of practising 
upon the organ; there is no instrument which 
takes such speedy revenge upon the impure and 
the slovenly in composition, or in playing, as the 
organ. ‘ ; 

XLIL Sing frequently in choruses, especially 
on the middle parts. This makes you musical. 

XLII. What is it to be musical? You are 
not so, if, with eyes fastened anxiously upon the 
notes, you play a piece through painfully to the 
end. You are not so, if, when some one turns 
over two pages at once, you stick and cannot go 
on. But you are musical, if, in a new piece, you 
anticipate pretty nearly what is coming, and in 
an old piece, know it by heart; in a word, if you 
have Music, not in your fingers only, but in your 
head and heart. 





Dwight's Sournal of Rusie. 
BOSTON, JULY 3, 1852. 





The Term “ Classical” in Music. 
There is great vagueness in the ordinary talk 
about “ Classical music.” The term has a variety 
of meanings and is made to cover things unlike 
and heterogeneous. On the other hand, in its 
most limited application, it becomes pedantic. 
But what is now the pedantic is undoubtedly the 
literal, formal, soulless copy of what was originally 
For it 
implies a setting up of models, it appeals to exam- 
ples held in reverence, which to imitate appears 
a safer and a wiser course than to start off ignor- 
antly upon one’s own vagaries and open paths 
which lead no one knows whither. Pedantry is 
only the outward, mechanical, Chinese copy of a 
once genuine and living recognition of the truly 


the true and generous use of the term. 


excellent. 

Of course the term “ classical” in Art bears 
some analogy to the same term in literature, and 
in the same manner appeals to certain well-estab- 
lished and enduring models as the ground-work 

It is a matter of 
There is a course to be gone 


of all true study. classes 
and of text-books. 
through. 

In literature, it is the great Greek and Latin 
authors, whose authorship was so genuine in power 
and spirit, so complete in form, so clear and pure 
in style, as to become an authority and pattern for 
others afterthem. ‘They representa period when 
the literary faculty, the literary side (so to speak) 
of humanity enjoyed one of its most complete and 
vigorous developments. Not to know them and 
their works, not to be imbued with their spirit 
and moulded to their manner, is to ignore what 
in a certain representative sense is the most expe- 
rienced and truly cultivated part of ourselves ; it 
is to fling away the staging of the past and begin 
like savages anew. Possibly we may be inspired 
to do something unique and excellent ourselves in 
our own way; but why notenter the paths which 
men like ourselves have happily opened and 
proved practicable ? If we have any original 
force in us, will it not abide with us even to the 
end of such paths ? 

In Music the “classics,” the cherished models 
and text-books of the classes, are of comparatively 
modern date. Yet music, like literature, has its 
classics, its established models of form and method 
in the art of composition. It finds them in those 
brave, inspired old geniuses, in whose hands the 
rude music of nature gradually grew into the 


) wonderful forms of the music of Art: the men, 














whose musical creations were a practical unfold- 
ing of the germs of music, according to their 
innate divine laws of proportion, combination, 
harmony, into full and perfect forms of Art. In 
them natural music became scientific, learned; 
that is, in their works we find the principles, the 
eternal laws of music best illustrated. It is no 
longer a vague, wild, eolian harp-like phenome- 
non, floating about the world in mysterious 
snatches of melody ; but its principle of order 
has been found and logically developed: and now 
a piece of music is a connected discourse, in 
which a melodic theme is unfolded, treated, 
brought into relation with kindred themes, and 
woven as a motive or primitive fibre into a com- 
plex organic texture. Those who first did this 
(working of course in an ascending series of 
greater and greater successes, from Orlando Lasso, 
through Palestrina, through Bach and Handel, 
up to Mozart and Beethoven) of course wrought 


earnestly. They had got hold of the genuine 
thing. Mere fashions, weak aspirations after 


novelties and specious effects, had no part, or at 
least a very small part in their labors. Hence 
they could always be appealed to as genuine : 
Das ist das Wakre ! (that is the true thing !) said 
Beethoven of Handel. And all the more modern 
music, however various in form and _ spirit, how- 
ever antic and fantastic in its attempts at novelty, 
even to the Paganinis and De Meyers, rests on 
this classic ground-work of culture. To make 
musicians, the works of the great contrapuntists 
must be studied. Counterpoint — Punctum contra 
punctum, point against point,— is the derivation 
of the word. 
parts or voices, note answering to note, each part 
having its distinct individual movement, yet all 


It describes a composition in several 


together intertwined into a beautiful, complex, 
harmonious whole. Canon and Fugue followed 
by the logical necessity of things; for this very 
logic of nature is itself a fugue; and the fugue 
principle, variously modified and more or less dis- 
tinct, runs through all nature and all Art. Fugue 
is the form of free, harmonious motion, type of 
the infinite everywhere in the finite ; set water in 
motion and you have wave chasing wave, which 
isa fugue. These old masters got hold of' this 
principle of nature and wrought it out gloriously 
into their works, their fugues and choruses, their 
masses and oratorios, their sonatas and sympho- 
nies. 

Those of them who adhered most strictly to the 
principle, and were least drawn off by tempting 
fashions and popularities of the day, naturally be- 
came the classic models for musical students. 
Palestrina, Bach and Handel especially so. 

Now some are narrow and pedantic enough to 
limit the term classical to these, and to think 
nothing sound which wanders far from them. 
They forget that genuine Art must have two attri- 
butes : one is learning, but the other is inspiration, 
genius ; one may be acquired, the other cannot. 
Bach, and Handel, and the later names whom we 
all classical, were all men of genius; if they 
have all met in certain common principles of Art, 
because all so profoundly true to nature, which is 
one in all its infinite variety, still they have each 
wrought froma decided individuality of genius. 
Mere imitation of their form and manner cannot 
tnake one classical ; for what makes the models 
themselves classical, is that they imitated no one, 
but sought the real laws of art, whether in the 
labors of their predecessors and masters, or in 








new experiments of their own. They made 
nature, art, the soul, God, their master. 

This element of genius admitted, together with 
the perpetual change of circumstances, local and 
historical, and we see that the term “ classical,” 
to preserve any good and worthy meaning, must 
constantly extend its arms and take in wider and 
wider varieties. It is absurd to limit it to a cer- 
tain number of old masters, and to later copyists 
of them. Thus we approximate by a negative 
process toa clear and sensible use of the term. 
But we must rest here, hoping that the first 
resumption of the journey will take us more rap- 
idly to the goal. 








[The following was received last week just too 
late for publication. ] 


To the Editor of the Journal of Music. 

Permit me, dear Sir, a brief space to say in 
reply to the correspondent in your last number, 
what you have indeed already been kind enough 
to say for me, that in the paragraph relating to 
the Euharmonie Organ, it was by no means my 
design to speak disparagingly of that which may 
well be called a remarkable instrument: and I 
regret to find that my language should have con- 
veyed the impression that I was over “ anxious 
to stay the progress of supposed innovation,” or 
unwilling “to give due credit to honest attempts 
successfully accomplished.” Without taking up 
your room at present, for a more full explanation, 
let me state that my intention was simply to speak 
of the instrument as a memorable invention; and 
in asserting that its pretensions were of a high 
and extraordinary character, I was not aware 
that I went beyond the limits of truth. The 
impressions I had gathered with regard to its 
probable or possible results, which I have spoken 
of as the claims set forth by its friends, (I might, 
no doubt, have more prudently said ‘some of its 
friends,’) were in fact derived from a gentleman 
who, besides being a mathematical and theoretical 
as well as a practical musician, of high attain- 
ments, is a personal friend of the inventor, and 
of his work: who believes that the true theory of 
music is yet to be written, and that this instru- 
ment is destined particularly to illustrate it: 
hence, as might aptly be said, to throw upon music 
a “new and marvellous light.” 

I repeat, I regret that any of my language was 
so unguarded as to be susceptible of an interpre- 
tation unfair to the ingenious and estimable in- 
ventor, but still more that any “Lover of Pure 
Harmony” should have felt compelled, in any 
event, to hold out to me the unpleasant alterna- 
tive of having made a “ deliberate mis-statement.” 

Yours, SAMUEL JENNISON, Jr. 

June 25th, 1852. 





Crawford’s Virginia Monument. | 


A letter in the Algemeine Zeitung from Munich, 
dated June 7th, says: “ Last week the sculptor 
CrAwWForD, of New York, was here to see the 
place where his great work for the State of Vir- 
ginia is to be executed, and to make arrangements 
as to the time when it shall be finished. This 
work will undoubtedly be one of the greatest 
which the present day has produced, and it is a 
token of the high reputation of the royal bronze 
foundry of Munich, that even in North America 
it receives the preference before all other similar 


establishments in the old world. Mr. Crawford / 
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openly said, that the manner in which King Louis 
had prepared the soil for Art here, had gained the 
whole world’s confidence in the artistic industry of 
Munich. 

« The monument, whose execution is entrusted 
to Crawford by the State of Virginia, and which 
is to stand in the capital of that State, Richmond, 
is a group of statues with WASHINGTON as the 
central figure. The ground-plan forms a circle 
of sixty-four feet diameter, on the periphery of 
which, upon six cubes, are to be placed the same 
number of colossal eagles. 

“ Steps lead to the second story, the ground- 
plan of which is a six-cornered star, the emblem 
of the United States, upon whose projections will 
be placed the statues, twelve feet high, of Vir- 
ginia’s great men, who distinguished themselves 
in the Revolution, viz. : “ Patrick Henry, Thomas 
Jefferson, Marshall, Generals Henry Lee and 
Andrew Allen, and the jurist George Mason. In 
the middle of this star rises a lofty granite cube, 
with bas-reliefs and inscriptions, on which the 
equestrian statue of WASHINGTON, eighteen feet 
high, has its place; so that the entire monument 
will be sixty feet high. The statue of Henry is 
already in the hands of the ‘former’ ;— indeed 
Crawford found the head already cast. He was 
present also on Saturday at a great casting (the 
Quadriga for the Siegesthor) and had an oppor- 
tunity of convincing himself’ of the certainty and 
accuracy with which work here goes on. The 
statue of Jefferson is finished in the model and 
will immediately be here. Mr. Crawford has re- 
turned to Rome, where he has made the entire 
model.” 


Novel Effects in French Opera. 





As specimens of the height to which the strain- 
ing for effect is carried by the modern, especially 
the French composers, we translate a couple of 
descriptions from M Fétis’s eulogistic analysis of 
Halevy’s “ Wandering Jew,” now all the rage in 
Paris. 

1. A Swarm or Bres. 

The first describes the introduction of a Ballet, 
quite out of the ordinary course of a pas de deux 
or de trois, and rivalling apparently the ravish- 
ing picture of the bees in Virgil’s Georgics. 

“It is these swarms of bees, hovering without 
object, sporting in the air, forgetting their honey- 
combs and abandoning their solitary hives, which 
the poet and composer have taken for the sub- 
ject of their divertissement; the bees are repre- 
sented by light young girls, whose elegant corsage 
suggests the colors and lines in the body of 
the winged insect. The shepherd Aristaus tries 
to fix them by throwing flowers across their path, 
but in vain. Then he does not have recourse to 
the clanging cymbals of Cybele : 


“ 





Matris quate cymbala circum, 
which would not have a very good effect in mu- 
sic; but he lets a ravishing melody be heard by 
the sounds of an oboe, to which M. Verroust 
gives charm enough to operate the miracle. 
“Nothing could be happier than the theme and 
instrumental combination imagined by Halevy 
for the entrance of the bees upon the stage. 
This theme, written for alto and three violoncello 
parts, muted and pianissimo, imitates the buzzing 
of a swarm in the most poetical manner. Mean- 
while the violins, also muted, give out little 
groups of notes of a perfect lightness. All this 





is ingenious. Then the violoncello sings a beau- 
tiful melody accompanied by passages of the 
violins, holding notes in the bass wind instruments, 
and tremolos in the alto, of a very happy effect ; 
after which the first movement returns.” .. . 

2. New Brass INsTRUMENTs. 

“ After this original ballet, the finale com- 
mences with a march, to which the grandees of 
the empire move to present their respects and 
their loyal vows to the empress. This march is 
executed by fifteen brass instruments of a new 
system, but in an antique form, designed and 
manufactured by M. Sax. These instruments, 
to which the inventor has given the name of 
Saz-Tubas, are combined in the following man- 
ner: 


1 Sax-tuba in B flat (octave), 

5 = in E flat soprano, 

4 « in B flat contralto, 

3 - in E flat alto-tenor, 

g * in B flat baritone, 

2 - in B flat bass, 

zs © in E flat contra-basso, 
% * in B flat contra-basso. 


“The form of M. Sax’s tuba is borrowed from 
the figures which we see upon Trajan’s pillar at 
Rome. With the Romans, this instrument was 
sometimes called tuba, sometimes buccina and 
even @re recurvo, because it was curved in such 
a manner that the large part, after passing under 
the arm of the musician, repassed over his shoul- 
der and presented the bell in front. The advan- 
tage of this form, for power of sound in the open 
air, is that it avoids the elbows, which impair the 
free propagation of the sonorous waves. Nothing 
can give an idea of the volume of sound pro- 
duced by these new acoustic contrivances of the 
intelligent maker, to whom we owe already so 
many beautiful inventions. The contra-bassos in 
E flat and B flat possess an unheard of power. 
This latter instrument, very easy to play, has 
Sorty-eight feet of development in its tube, with a 
conical diameter well proportioned. It is the 
giant, the mammoth of the species. 

“As I have just said, the Sax-tubas, whose 
sound is at once shrill and prodigiously volumi- 
nous, are destined for music in the open air, in 
great solemifities; but their effect in a close hall 
had not been sufficiently calculated. At the first 
representation of Le Juif errant, their impression 
was formidable and out of proportion with the 
sonorous mass of the orchestra of the Opera. 
Such was the talk throughout the hall; but in 
subsequent representations the musicians put 
dampers on their lungs, and the effect, although 
still very powerful, perfectly harmonized with 
the rest of the instrumentation. 

“ While Iam upon the inventions of M. Sax, 
let me say a few words of the piece in Le Juif 
errant in which Halevy has introduced a qua- 
tuor of Saxophones, whose sympathetic sonorous- 
ness produces an excellent effect. The combina- 
tion consists of one soprano Saxophone in B fiat, 
two alto Saxophones, and a bas3 Saxophone in 
C, played by M. Sax himself. This first experi- 
ment in concerted music of a new instrument, to 
which there is nothing analogous, has shown that 
effects hitherto unknown may be drawn from it 
for the Symphony.” 





(> Our thanks are due to Mr. A. WiLL1AMs, of the 
firm of Redding & Co., our worthy agents, for his beau- 
tiful Map of New England, on which are clearly laid 
down all the railroad and telegraph lines, completed or 
begun. It has also a table showing the time and cost of 
construction and the number of miles of each. A very 
useful map, most carefully and artistically executed. 





Musical Intelligence. 


Local. 

THE Boston Music Hauu. Favored by the long con- 
tinued fine weather, the new Music Hall advances very 
rapidly towards completion. The roof is now on and 
covered in. The raising this gigantic frame-work to a 
height of seventy feet was an interesting spectacle. The 
corridors are entirely plastered, and the interior of the 
hall and lecture-room firred throughout. The masons 
have gained between twenty and thirty days on their 
contract, and there is now no reason to doubt that the 
building will be ready for its uses on the 15th of Novem- 
ber. Many applications have been already received for 
its occupancy, here and from abroad, and every effort 
will be made to avoid disappointment in the promised 
time of opening. We understand it is in contemplation 
to open and dedicate it with a grand musical festival. 

Next week we will give some particulars regarding 
the very convenient and luxurious arrangements of the 
orchestra, the Auditorium, &c. 


THE OrERA HouskE Progecr. The newspaper report 
that a site had been selected at the corner of Washing- 
ton street and Hayward place, seems to have been pre- 
mature. The estate cannot be had. And we think most 
of our music-lovers will not regret the loss. So noisy, 
close and crowded a locality would ill suit the quiet 
artistic uses of the theatre required, especially in sum- 
mer, when windows must be open, and when too, we 
trust there would be afternoon performances occasion- 
ally. 


GERMANIA SERENADE BAnp. The third summer 
afternoon concert was a decided improvement on its pre- 
decessors. The orchestra (no longer styled the “ string 
department” in the programmes) had been enlarged, so 
that there were three first and three second violins. Mr. 
Ryan played the tenor. The gem of the entertainment 
was the first and last movements of Haydn’s Symphony 
in E flat, a quite elaborate composition of surpassing 
beauty. It was finely rendered, and we hope to hear it 
repeated, with all the movements. Indeed this little 
orchestra need not shrink from an entire symphony, so 
long as they avoid those of the more massive and gigan- 
tic build. The overture to Zuryanthe was highly inter- 
esting, though not in all parts so firm and clear as it 
would become with more practice. Mr. E1cHLEr’s solo 
on the viola was a pleasing and artistic performance; 
the tone of the instrument (which we never heard before 
in solo) was peculiarly sweet and rich and honest, the 
execution neat and expressive, and the piece, a fantasia 
by Mr. Eckhardt on that fine tenor air from Der Frey- 
schiitz: “Through the forest, through the meadow,” 
was of uncommon merit. 


MusicaL Conventions. We understand that the 
“Philharmonic Institute,’ under the direction of Messrs. 
B. F. BAker and A. N. Jounson, will hold its annual 
session in this city early in August, either at the Melo- 
deon or Hall of the Lowell Institute. 

Mr. LowE.t Mason will attend the Birmingham Fes- 
tival in September, which will delay his return to this 
country until October. We greatly regret to hear that 
it is a matter of considerable doubt whether the Conven- 
tion, which has grown up under the auspices of himself 
and Mr. WEBs, can have its session this year. The loss 
of the Tremont Temple makes an additional obstacle. 

New York. 

The second concert of ALBonrt was as successful as 
the first. Yet little that is new appears in the notices 
and criticisms thereof. All agree that she is a most fin- 
ished artist, with a most luxurious voice, who has no 
affectation, trick or nonsense about her, and no great 
depth or spirituality. We should infer that her genius 
lay much in the Rossini vein, the refined sensuous, some- 
thing as genuine as it is brilliant, though not the highest. 
It is intimated that she will give one more concert before 
the dog-star rages. Madame Fleury Joly and the 
French Opera Comique still draw at Niblo’s. —— SonTaG, 





‘as it appears by a letter from Lowell Mason in the 


Musical World, is certainly coming in the autumn. —— 
The wealthy citizens residing around Madison Park have 
engaged the noble new band of the Seventh Regiment to 
play there two evenings in the week throughout the 
Summer. This band consists of forty instruments, and 
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embraces some of the best German musicians in the city. 
Such an example should be followed in all the cities. 

OLE BuLt suddenly parted company with the GERMA- 
NIANS and JAELL in Canada, and has gone on private 
business to Virginia. The others have succeeded, with- 
out him, in delighting the people of Kingston, Toronto, 
&c., and were announced at Buffalo. A paper of that 
city, in heralding their coming, goes in for the “ classical,” 
as follows: 

“Be it remembered that this is no band of strolling 
catch-pennies, but a gathering of born and sternly edu- 
cated musical ability. We recollect listening to their 
performances a twelvemonth ago, and the strains still 
aunt our hearts. We speak for the ‘ Panorama of 
Broadway’ (1) and the ‘ Railroad Overture’ (!) to begin 
with.” 


England. 

Tne Wacner Case. According to the Hamburg 
Freyschiitz, letters have been received from Fraulein 
Johanna Wagner, by her mother, who is now staying in 
Hamburg with her married daughter, in which hopes are 
expressed, that through the mediation of certain influ- 
ential persons, the fatal feud between Lumley and Gye 
will be so far made up, that she will be able to sing for 
both. For the interest of the Songstress this is certainly 
to be wished. 

Five THousanp CrtLpren’s Vorcrs.—MEETING OF 
THE Cnartry Scuoois. The anniversary meeting of 
the charity children, consisting of —— from the 
various schools in the metropolis and its vicinity, took 

lace on the 5th, in the nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
lhe number of children assembled amounted to between 
5000 and 6000, which, with the congregation, cor sisting 





of a still larger multitude, formed a very imposing 
spectacle. . . . . The ceremony consisted, as usual, of 
full cathedral service... .. 


“What has always been the theme of admiration to 
foreign musicians and connoisseurs (from Haydn of old 
to Berlioz of the present day) in the anniversary meet- 
ings of the schools, is the children’s song in unison. 
This was yesterday as solemn and impressive as ever — 
most especially in the Hundredth Psalm, a tune which, 
in its particular style, is incomparable. In the Psalms, 
the ‘Gloria Patri’ was also remarkably well sung, ac- 
companied by the trumpet and drums, as well as by the 
In some passages we have never heard the 
children sing so well as on Thursday. In the anthem of 
Handel, they gave the frequently recurring unison 
yhrase on the words,‘ God save the King, may the 
King live forever,’ with magnificent force, precision, and 
intonation — qualities preserved wholly unimpaired even 
up to F sharp, upon which the climax of the emphasis 
oecurs. Anything more sublime than this, as a simple 
and unaflected effect of musical sounds, could hardly be 
The responses, in the preces of Tallis, were 
also given with great solemnity and faultless precision 
by the children, whose multitude of young ral unworn 
voices it was refreshing to hear... .. Among the 
choir were observed, in surplices, MM. Berlioz, Joachim, 
Osborne, and other well-known musicians, the value of 
whose exertions, although not professed singers, was by 
no means to be underrated. Mr. Bates was, as usual, 
the conductor.”"—London Mus. World. 


imagined. 


OrrerA — Her Magestry's. Cruvelli's Amina is 


raised by the Morning Chronicle for its great original- 
ity: 

“ There are various readings, by our leading vocalists, 
of the peasant girl’s part... . . According to her re- 
quirements, a prona donna renders Amina a heroic sut- 
ferer, and a sort of lyrical virgin martyr, or an attection- 
ate little rustic, astonished that she should be ill-treated 
who never ill-treated anybody. And a third leading 
lady gives us a mere fancy-ball peasant, who is plebeian 
only in costume, and who glances, smiles, and trills as 
the original would do before a grand piano in the midst 
of a distinguished circle, with a duke holding her gloves, 
and an ambassador her fan. All are very delightful per- 
sonations; and what is more to the purpose, Bellini’s 
music in each case receives the amplest justice. We 
give Mdlle, Cruvelli all praise for having walked away 
from all three readings. . 

“Her Amina, as we have intimated, is neither a hero- 
ine, a simpleton, nor a lady. A village maiden is seldom 
one of the three. Cruvelli has probably studied her 
Amina on the green turf of one of the villages of her 
own country, and among the best class of the peasant 
girls who meet to dance in the cool evening, after their 
own and their lovers’ work is over. 

“The Amina of Mdlle. Cruvelli is warm-hearted and 
impulsive — energetic, but not with mere stage energy, 
but with that of a loving and intelligent nature, sur- 
prised and grieved, and eager to have justice done to 
itself by those on whom its affections centre. It is not 
what is called an ‘ interesting’ personation — there is too 
much truthfulness about it to enable it to claim that 
amiable commonplace of Iaudation. But it is not melo- 
dramatic, in the unfavorable sense of a misused word, 
and is as decidedly a work of art as her noble Fidelio 
or her magnificent Norma.” 











sles anemia 


Of her Leonora in Fidelio the Musical World says: 

“ Cruvelli literally sang and acted better than ever in 
Leonora. The delight of the cognoscerti was expressed 
in unmistakable terms, while that of the general public 
was unanimous and unbounded. For our own parts, we 
were never so thoroughly satisfied with Sofie Cruvelli, 
never so thoroughly convinced of her greatness. . .. . 
Not only the public is with her, but the entire press —at 
least all the ‘better brothers’ thereof— and if there be 
an exception, it only proves the rule. Sofie Cruvelli’s 
Fidelio, on Tuesday night, was a grand, complete, and 
powerful performance, and, as we have hinted, was more 
finished and decided than ever. The ‘ Hope’ song was 
exquisitely given, and the points in the grand trio in the 
second act were rendered with irresistible force. The 
B and C in alt were taken and sustained with a certain- 
ty and tone equal to a cornet-i-piston.” 

In Don Pasquale Madame LA GRANGE twice created a 
JSurore by singing Schulhoff’s Mazurka, a thing difficult 
enough to play on the piano. CRUVELLI did a similar 
feat by introducing into the Barbiere “ Rode’s Air and 
Variations.” Cruvelli plainly is the star at Lumley’s; 
she was soon to appear in Ovello,in Lucrezia Borgia, in 
the Huguenots ; —in the last supported by Madame La- 
GRANGE, Mdlle. ANGRI, LABLACHE, FERLoTTI, BEL- 
LETTI, GARDONI and CALZOLARI— truly a remarkable 
caste ! 


At the Royan Irartan, they have had J] Flauto Ma- 
gico again, Lucrezia Borgia, “ The Martyrs,” and Ro- 
bert le Diable, in which Mme. JULLIEN’s Alice made a 


“sang splendidly,” and 


great impression, TAMBERLIK 
CASTELLAN’S Isabella was “ lady-like and striking.” 
Since which, the Puritani, the “ Elixir of Love,” &c.; 
and Spohr’s Faust is in preparation, with CAsTELLAN, 
ForMmEs. Jullien’s new 


TAMBERLIK, Roncont and 


opera, ‘* Peter the Great” will speedily follow. 


Bosto and Berrint. “ Vivian” in the Leader says: 

“ Signor Bettini, a robust, or rather robustious, tenor, 
made his appearance at Her Majesty’s, in Arnani, with 
mediocre success. Not much more can be said of Mdlle. 
Angiolina Bosio, who appeared at the Royal Italian 
Opera, in L’ Elisir d’ Amore, without exciting more than 
tepid enthusiasm. She is pretty, graceful and at ease on 
the stage. Her voice agreeable, though uncertain in its 
intonation, her execution facile without brilliancy.” 

We subjoin some more opinions: 

“Mme. Bosio made a favorable impression throughout, 

always excepting the case of the flood of ambitious fiori- 
ture with which she deluged her last air, and in which 
she over-taxed both her faeility of execution and her 
powers of endurance. In other respects her performance 
was dramatically very lively and agreeable, and vocally 
leasing and even, without being particularly startling. 
Mme. Bosio’s voice is a noe ares. pasty of moderate 
compass and power, destitute of timbre, but round and 
flutey in tone, and used with good method and very fair 
facility. As a comic artist she shows decided talent, and 
was indeed, so far as Adina went, a mistress of the craft. 
Her first song over, she seemed as mueh at home as 
though a veteran on the Covent-garden boards, and acted 
with a playful sprightliness and a 
stage business which denoted long and steady practice. 
Her best points were the sprightly and quasi-sentimental 
airs with which the part is studded, and which she gave 
with great sweetness and vocal finish.’? — Chronicle. 

“ We doubt whether it would not have gone off rather 
more coldly witha keener audience. Her voice possesses 
considerable sweetness and delicacy, and has been care- 
fully cultivated, but evinces tokens of ‘ wear and tear’ in 
some of the upper notes where employed in sostenuto pas- 
sages. Her best successes were achieved in those pas- 
; where taste and feeling are called for rather than 
wt display. Her acting as the Italian village 
coquette was exceedingly pleasing and seemed to take 
with the house.”’ — Advertiser. 

“Mme. Bosto,as Adina, ought never to have been pre- 
sented in that part as the successor of Viardot and Mme. 
Castellan. Mme. Bosio has a pure Italian style of sing- 
ing, but there is no timbre in the voice, her intonation is 
defective, and her comedy is too stiff and frigid for the 
adequate assumption of the village coquette. The trem- 
olo of a fatigued organ became painfully palpable in the 
“ Prendi per me,” in which her ambition in vocal flights 
was great, but her means of accomplishment too limited 
to be successful. 

“Bertini has a tall commanding figure, and a very 
powerful chest voice; but as an actor lacks intelligence, 
and as a singer has little taste and less refinement. Bet- 
tini was taken prematurely from Italy to sing at the 
Grand Opera in Pace: and his transatlantic travels have 
certainly not improved his style. Tenors, however, of 
the class to which Bettini belongs, even if that class be 
not the first, are of use, if not of value, in a theatre, in 
lyric works, in which a very strong organ with lasting 
powers is exacted. In the concerted pieces of ‘ Ernani,’ 
requiring immense physical exertion, he successfully 
vied with Mdlle. Cruvelli’s -lvira."=Jllustrated News. 

“A new Prima Donna, Mme. Bosio, made her debut 
last night in the partof Adina. She made a very favora- 
ble impression, and promises to be an acquisition to the 





perfect command of 











theatre. She is a pretty little woman, and in her pie- 
turesque Italian costume looked the rustic coquette to 
admiration. She was what the French call gentille, min- 
gling natural grace and refinement with the sauciness 
which belongs to the character. Her singing, too, was 
exceedingly agreeable. Her voice has not much power, 
but it is sweet and tunable, and her style has the elegance 
and polish of a good musician. She was warmly ap- 
sins’ and her success was decided.” — London Daily 
News. 

New Pritnarmonic Socrery. The sixth and last 
concert took place on the 9th. We quote from the notice 
of the London Times. 


“The programme was as follows: — 
. PART I. 
Choral Symphony (No. 9,) . . 
PART I. 
Selection from Cantata, . . . 
Fragments from ‘Faust’... 


Beethoven. 


Dr. Wylde. 
Hector Berlioz. 


Solo Piano Forte, Mad. Pleyel, . Liszt. 
Chorus, ‘ Blessed be the Home,’ Benedict. 
Overture, (Jubilee,) . . Weber. 


Conductor — M. Hector Berlioz. 

“The repetition of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, with 
chorus, was justified by its success at a previous concert, 
The performance was even better than before — the best, 
in short, we have ever heard of this stupendous work. 
The chorus was perfect throughout, both in decision and 
intonation; and even the almost impossible solo voice 
parts, with rare exceptions, were sung with undeviating 
correctness by Madame Clara Novello, Miss Williams, 
Herr Reichart, and Herr Staudigl. The orchestra merits 
unqualified praise. The execution of the three instru- 
mental movements was faultless. The Symphony cre- 
ated the same enthusiasm as at the last performance. 
Not the least merit of M. Berlioz is that of having been 
instrumental in making such a work — the grandest in- 
spiration of the chief master of the orchestra — intelli- 
gible and acceptable to the general public. Upwards of 
2,000 persons listened to the choral Symphony last night, 
at Exeter Hall, with the strictest and most unremitting 
attention, and at the end of each movement gave vent 
to their delight in loud and prolonged cheering; after 
which M. Berlioz was called for and vociferously ap- 
plauded..... 

“The next feature of interest in the concert was the 
selection from the lyrical drama of Faust. The last 
great work of Berlioz, La Damnation de Faust (composed 
during a tour in Germany), has been placed by _philo- 
sophical critics at the head of all the productions of its 
author. .... The pieces selected were a pastoral and 
air of Faust, alone in the meadows; a rondo and chorus 
of shepherds; a recitative of Faust; the Marche Hon- 
groise, another recitative of Faust; and a chorus and 
dance of sylphs and gnomes. Some of these were pre- 
sented four years ago, when M. Berlioz was musical 
director at Drurylane Theatre, under the management 
of M. Jullien. The impression they then produced was 
of no common nature; but last night they created a 
Jurore in the fullest sense of the term. Even in the 
fragments given there were so many beauties of the 
highest order, that the sternest sceptic could hardly be 
cold enough to deny the claims of M. Berlioz as a com- 
poser of imagination —a musical painter, in short. We 
should be sorry to be so constituted as to listen unmoved 
to the pastoral introduction in the air of Faust, in the 
meadows — to the prelude in the air of Mephistopheles 
—to the chorus of sylphs and gnomes—to the orchestral 
waltz, which follows it — and last, not least, to the over- 
whelming Marche Hongroise. The charm of these, it is 
true, depends in a great measure upon the marvellous 
instrumentation in which M. Berlioz has clothed them; 
but not altogether, since exquisite fancy, flowing, natural, 
and expressive melody, and strong dramatic coloring 
abound in every movement. If, as some pretend, the 
effects produced by M. Berlioz are not ‘ musical,’ we are 
sorry for it. We feel bound to assert, without hesitation, 
that he is a true poet. and that it is impossible to hear 
his compositions without being deeply interested, and 
impressed by the memory of them for a long time after- 
wards. If what M. Berlioz writes be not music, so much 
the worse for music, since it proves that the ear may be 
delighted, the intelligence enchained, and the feelings 
moved by something which, though conveyed through 
the medium of sound, is independent of the art which 
claims melody and harmony as its elements. Let us at 
once, however, disclaim any such opinion, and own, 00 
the contrary, that, so far as we are capable of judging, 
M. Berlioz is one of the most original and gifted of mu- 
sicians.” 

The Times makes some complaint that the Society did 
not fulfil all its promises, as to bringing out Mendel 
sohn’s Walpurgis Night and the finished parts of his 
opera, Loreley; but concludes with: “ We may fairly say 
that, with the single exception of the Royal Italian 
Opera, no musical institution in this country has ever 
been inaugurated more auspiciously than the New Phil- 
harmonic Society.” 





“ VIEUXTEMPS AND MME. PLEYEL. The first appeal 
ance of one of the greatest performers on the violin, 
conferred a special interest on the extra matinée given 00 
Tuesday by Mr. Ella. M. Vieuxtemps having surpassed 
his immediate predecessor, De Beriot, by a long dis 
tance, must now be regarded as the veritable chief of HF 
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| | the Belgien school, which many consider the first of all. MapAME JENNY LIND GOLDSCHMIDT was present on ¢ 
|| ‘The progress made by the violin since ~~ Pig a the 15th at the “ Musical Union,’ when Vieuxremps Sdurrtisements. 
4 | nini Is, in a very large measure, due to him. Like his played Tartini’s Sonata del Diavolo. ‘Paetinis whordied 
c '! German cotemporary, Ernst, M. Vieuxtemps Is not oly | Sree shes x ven ( artini, who alec ae 
e | an accomplished executant, but an admirable composer in 1770, declared that he founded this Sonata on a dream, LIT 
ES | 7 a Although still vy o. his works are eae os ae py? ‘ I TLE EVA. 
: for his instrument. though still young, his works are in which he heard i Diavolo play the violin with masterly — 
; |! yeceived as models, and already belong to the classic skill.) i NEW & BEAUTIFUL MUSIC & POETRY. 
|| repertory. For volume and fine quality of tone, gran- . aa 
ye | deur of bowing, invariable exactness of intonation, and Madame Gotpscumipr and Mdlle. WAGNER, were I ITTLE EVA, UNCLE TOM’S GUARDIAN ANGEL. A 
3 || thorough command of every requisite of perfect mechan- | both present the same evening at the St. James’s Theatre, | 4 Song a Dedicated to Mrs. Harrint BegcHER 
| || ism, M. Vieuxtemps has ‘no superior. In that which | to witness the German theatricals Wanon, tous au ee shdadasabdeea 
| | more particularly appertains to the intellectual part of Pt: ig ey DP RIE RE OT Ae This is one of the most beautiful compositions, both poetical 
his art, he is scarcely less distinguished. His reading of ee ae ee a a ears and musical, ever published in the country, and we predict for 
|| the great composers is masterly. Not so much remark- and the “ Teutonic syren”’ herself soon expected. it a popularity as wide-spread, as has been that of the thrilling 
able for mere grace as for elegance and br ~adth of and beautiful story upon which it is founded. Price 25 cents. 
phrasing, there is, in his style, a prevalent simplicity For sale by the principal Book and Music Dealers in the coun- 
|! whieh, accompanied and elevated by the soundest judg- Paris. try. Published by 
4 meet, carries with it a nee and Senet charm. A New FemaAe Vio.inist. The Gazette celebrates os oo P. JEWETT & CO., 
& M. Vieuxtemps is never either common-place or exagge- Bap OEE a : SetPoint 3 3t Nos. 17 & 19 Cornhill, Boston. 
rated in his expression, and though he may not so fre- Mme. ee FUN, © SOONG Oe a —— — . 
quently transport his audience to enthusiasm as one or plays the violin remarkably, both as to execution and to NEW LINE ENGRAVING. 
two of his yo onery few, Rapcorssl perp are ~ musical sentiment, and calls her “ the charming echo of | ¢6 HE DESTRUCTION OF THE TOWER OF BABEL, 
| ear and the judgment so thoroughly satished as he a the the violinists Alard, Bazzini, De Beri “AS 9 s and Dispersion of the Races,’’ engraved by Prof. 
|| endofa performance. M. Vieuxtemps played twice on py cies snaps Ernst, Haumann, Tuaxrrer, after the celebrated Frescoe painting by W1LLIAM 
|! Tuesday —a solo of his own composition, in which his Leonard, Vieuxtemps, and better still, of Milanollo.” von Kauipacu in the New Museum at Berlin. 
{| wonderful powers of execution were exhibited with re- She holds her instrument gracefully and pleases at first Ys Sor subscription mag be seen Sv 0 Sow Gaye of 
| arkable effect, and Beethoven’s violin sonata in F, with i She is , i ; = Bi. SS ee eee 
|| markable effect, and be ; sonats ’ sight. She is a pretty and piquante brunette; and in | — = ——————— 
|| piano forte (Op. 23.) The sonata was, perhaps, the most | nite of her black hair buckled & la Ninon de Lenclos | & 
4 | perfect musical treat which Mr. Ella has provided for his sie 5 : = : wig DIUM a CTW | aeerts 
|| subscribers during the present season. Supported at the and her childish manner, there is an air of good breed- | © F y 
7 || piano forte by Madame Pleyel, who in strictly classical | ing and no affectation in the precocious virtuoso. She AT THE MELODEON, 
F | pagent _ ae rao thn —— — is the pupil of Haumann and De Beriot and obtained the BY THE 
S e& aly rivalled, MM. Puxte Ss was e aly ¢ Ss Pe nes —— > . rg TW "yas i . 
| ease, and the result was a performance as faultless as it first prize at the Conservatoire of Brussels. “Her easy Germania Serenade Band. 
|| was exciting. Had Beethoven taken the pains to indi- bowing, her brilliant trill, her staccato, her truth of in- HIESE CONCERTS will take place EVERY FRIDAY, at 
| cate Pn a ~ —e bp aa pon sages tonation even in double stops, her elegant, pure and dciclost, P. M. Perome containing four tickets, at 50 
every effect of ritardando and accelerando, every little - peer E . oe See cents a package, can be obtained at the usual places, and at 
; | grace of manner, in short, the whole catalogue of minute sy mpathetic sty le, make her, if not the rival, at least | the door on the afternoons of the Concerts, where single tickets 
§ |, Doints that constitute what is termed ‘style’ in the per- | the sister of Teresa Milanollo; one might say he saw re- | at 25 cents each, may also be had. 
lj P : A a I po . g >p 
|, formance of a musical work, he could scarcely have | vived in her the young Maria Milanollo, snatched from > 5 ee eee 
|| differed in any essential point from the reading adopted aaa ue 
| | by Mme. Pleyel. (!) idole as she invariably on Ae” OTIC Dice ge pa dite A 
baat Be tin saint a Xe eae Shears : : ‘ XE is hereby given that the Boston Music Hatt Asso- 
5 | the frigid indifference of performer: who think the pre- M. Hasersier. The Central Bureau of Music has CIATION are we to receive applications for the use of 
|| cise delivery of the written notes all that is absolutely : . 7 2 4 SCOTUR EB 
; : : 2 spa : ns purchased and is soon to publish the New Method, just their HALL and LECTURE ROOM, (entrance on Bumstead 
} required, the accomplished pianist, while adhering to the De aes pe oJ o Place and on Winter Street,) by Religious Societies, for the 
|, text, gave full play to her imagination, ( !) and imparted completed by this pianist, who seems gaining ground in | purpose of regular worship on Sundays, after the 15th of No- 
| | to each movement a distinct character. The allegro was | Paris. The book will be entitled: New Fingerings: an vember next. ho 
flowing and simple; the slow movement the perfection ae , Py vee The Music Hatt, furnished with Organ, &c., will seat three 
|| of sentiment; the finale playful, brilliant, and charmingly RTE LATE LO Wiles whee aaa | pe ene wey —_ ney 
aan, Tho svete * sai “4 * As he : . a ften a ications y be ares Oo the subseriber, a! 
; | i ee A . ae "the pent ere ae ed GranpD OPERA. o change of programme. Always No. 39 Court Street, who will give such further information as 
i ormers was pertect; 2 3 2SS 2 was echoec = Kine alwawa 3 "nerd < ties shall be desired. ‘RANC. . BATCHE Y 
S || by that of the other, and from beginning to end there the Juif Errant, always the same crowd and splendor. 10 nemo FRANCIS L —— —— 
a | | Was an intimate alliance of feeling, which gave to the Roger, the tenor, was to leave for Germany, and Guey- eee > ae a 
|| exquisite — of a a — -_ most varied | mard to return from London to supply his place. Mas- NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
|| meaning. No two artists, indeed, could be better assort- oe ee a a a ee : EO. P. REED & CO. have just issued a new edition 
1} ed to each other than Madame Pleyel and M. Vieux- col and Tedesco would ee — wre ange. Ry of the “BOSTON ACADEMY COLLECTION OF CHO- 
|| temps.”—London Times, 10th. the end of May Le Juif had been given seventeen | RUSES,” price reduced from $24 to $14 a dozen. 
| ee PerGoLese’s celebrated STABAT MATER for two female 
| ne: es. - 
: Mr. Orro Dreset. This gentleman, for some time — eee , Pee: : voices, newly translated by J. 8. Dwiaut, Esq., a welcome work 
a vechdant ee Wis Veale agh-ane ab tin sneak camikih aad Rossini’s Moise and Verdi’s Jerusalem were in re- | to lovers of good music 
FS [ (aera - in haas ; sa st genial ani hearsal for the summer. The Nightingale’s Nest, a Cantata by the eminent German 
a fond interpreters of C hopin’s delicate music, has recently composer, REICHARDT, translated by Mr. THayer of Cambridge. 
4 | | given a matinee in London. He had just arrived from Mme. LAnorvE had been singing with much success peng» mt = enumerate bs a 
q || Germany with many new compositions. The attend- | at Metz. After the r shearsal of Une Songe d'une Nuit | soprano voices, with ig sone Price, $6 the dozen. " 
s 6 ance (at the Bee . 1 ARR ae x : ote a eee aes Also Beyer’s New Instructions for the Piano; Materials 
| : ( A eethoven Rooms) w as so crowded that | d’£te, in which she was to make her last appearance, for Piano Forte Playing, by Juuivs Kyorr, a work highly ap- 
. | one-third of the audience were in the lobbies and on the artists of the theatre, orchestra and chorists, went | proved by the best teachers. Price, $2. 
| | __ the staircases.” He produced a trio and a quartet, as- | with enthusiasm to offer he: a serenade. wall yee Picts Foon! Penns donc <a pe 
. | sisted by the great violinist, Joachim, and others. These colegana whom they act as agents—consisting of the ORAToRIOS of 
pF | compositions, according to the Ti I i decided HANDEL, HAypN, and MENDELSSOHN, and the complete MAsses 
p | sitions, according to the Times, showed decidec Italy. f Moza’ a omaha : , ~ eee peste 
d deninias, Wek iain Hania Ok teas on y . 7 oO Messe, Haypn, BEETHovan, 8. Wess, Von Wener, and 
. | , ’ g J ency of ideas were Rome. The Miserere of Allecri was sung at the Six- others, with the finest collection of BACIDS FUGUES, and 
. | wanting. Six of his own Ge ation ia anny J : : S 5 : music generally for the organ, that has ever been seen in 
, || $ n German songs too were sung, tine Chapel Holy Week. Although these old religious . 
4 two by Mr. Swift and four by Mlle. Jetty Treffz. One, a sey cgebgge: gs ee bee cole 
i ahs, : , ere ns = he works have no pianos, fortes, crescendos, &c., indicate — TTA 
E “Serenade,” was quite successful. — Besides his own yet the traditi - _ by = 7 ie ’ 1 rang - CZERNY’S PIANO FORTE METHOD. 
' || works, Mr. Dresel played with Charles Hallé, two piano | ; a ee ere ne nee en oF “ere 8 « Manual to Teachers and Amateurs it is invaluable.— 
B || forte duets, by Schum: ie ipa me is so well preserved that they are still executed with the London Mornmg Chronicle. 
. | te duets, by Schumann and Mendelssohn; and a mas- ate ss aie It is one of the most valuable contributions to the art.— 
: ‘ same perfection as ever. ‘ r 
terly performance of Sebastian Bach’s Chaconne for the — ey ron rg d utility it be d 
. | ee : . = , egard to interest and utility it can never be surpassed.— 
| || violin (with piano accompaniment by Mendelssohn) by Verona. A new Opera buffa, called J2 Parruchiere | J. A. Hamilton. ’ . 
|, Herr Joachim, completed the programme. della Reggenza, by miiestro Pedrotti, on whom the Ital- It is a work of uncommon merit — one superior to all others. 
S| 5 Saar it Sater 7 i sae f i —Drawing-Room Journal, Philadelphia. 
4 Oup PHILHARMONIC. Seventh Concert. Another of pias ound hopes, was brought out with brilliant success. A splendid acquisition to the list of American publications. 
|| those dnnmonschy-ocl ae : The young composer was called out more than thirty | —Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
- i imensely solid programmes. Two Symphonies: times! TI lh lice teats Meats Ua It is rapidly taking the place of all other methods.—Phila- 
: Monstt’s te 3 uelen’ s é ees “ey Ns imes | 1e principal singers were Rebussini, Neri, and | gelphia Inquirer. 
| ior and Beethoven’s in D, No.2. Two | , Sg ; q ; 
|| Classis tue Maite a Zucchini. It is calculated to impart a ready and thorough knowledge 
| a os: by Beethoven and Spohr. Two Overtures: of the art.—Baltimore Patriot. 
— || @seronand Tell. All admirably played, besides vocal Mian. The miiestro Antoni Traversari had returned A book of invaluable worth as a code of thorough syste- 
m |! pieces (by Castell C ’ i ‘ : - : x oe : ? | matie education.— Philadelphia Sun. 
. | pores: Oe Castellan, Formes and Gardoni), of which, | to write an opera to a libretto of Peruzzini, entitled: It is the most complete system published.—Norfolk County 
Bi) says the Times, “the less said the better.’ The next Maritana. — There was also at Milan, the miiestro Nini, — einwct 1 a thi lent k 
2 Bate egret : ; ; : e cannot too strongly recommend this excellent work.— 
F || Presranme is to include a new Symphony by the cele- | author of La Morescialla PAncre and several other | N. Y. Scientific American. 
| brated Ferdinand Hiller. ’ operas. The most thorough and complete work of the kind.—Mason’s 
Z | THe Music Me P Choral Advocate. 
S| 5 re AL Festivats. There will be four this Fiorence. Marcello’s Miserere was performed at ay ec work in the musical circles of Great Britain. 
| verr. 1. At Ox 7s ee eek 3 Bagi : as : - —The Asmonean. 
| te “so : ppp Sir H. R. Bishop, Director, on the Institute of St. Catherine. The public were ravished A demevelig popular work.— Philadelphia Mercury. 
. | nediony and 24th of June. 2. At Birmingham, by the sweet beauties of this chef-d’euvre. Choruses, Czerny can boast of having given to musical Europe Thal- 
| under Costa, on the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th of September. song, accompaniment, all seemed sublime — —_ gy : SON, ——. s 
% ‘That of the theas chats : iy Sone : nt, all seemed s 2. -ublished by JER DITSON, 115 Washington Street 
‘ Phat of the three choirs at Hereford, under the cathe- ) ¥ . Boston. Sold by all Music Dealers and Booksellers in the 
| = organist, Mr. Townshend Smith, on the 14th, 15th, Pes 0 A new pers, Tekh, by misstro Lucio | Unies. ta 
( - ~ PC = z ¢ re reach} 
fi “ = 17th of September. 4, The Norwich and Nor- SG, ae cuentas, DEPOT POR 
olk Festiv: r Benedic ‘ F ‘ : Tn 7 : i H 
| sath ra il under Benedict, on the 21st, 22d, 23d and Monaco. Spontini’s Vestale, which had not been | Homeopathic Books & Medicines ; 
1 |, “#1 of September; where will be produced two new | heard for many years, was brought out on the 10th of YDROPATHIC BOOKS; Phonographic and Phonotypic 
} |} Oratorios (Dr. Bexfield’s “] Ax ine ie: 4 : a Works; FowLer & WELLS’ Publications on Phrenology 
; Se ee eld’s “Israel Restored,” and Mr. | May. The public, cold to the Prophéte and the Enfant | and Physiology, &c.; Writings of Emanue. Swepensora, 
XN son's “Jerusalem.”) At Birmingham, Mendelssohn’s {| Prodigue, was enthusiastic about the sublime beauties of | Theological and Philosophical; Barometers, Thermometers, 
5) Loreley, * as fe &c. For sale, wholesale and retail, by 
4) q Spontini’s masterpiece. Apr. 10. tf OTIS CLAPP, 23 School St. 
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E. H. WADE, 


197 Washington Street, Boston. 
UBLISHER & DEALER IN SHEET MUSIC 
and Musical Merchandise of every description, Publisher 

of BERTINUS METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 

New and Second Hand Pianos, bought, sold and exchanged. 

Cash paid for Pianos. PIANOS TO LET. 

E. H. Wade's Catalogue at ema comprises all of the 
Music published by W. H. Oakes, Brapvirs & Co. and 
A. & T. P. Ornpway, making it the ieaniees and most valuable 
one in the country ; which, with a large exchange list, enables 
him to offer every inducement to the trade, to Seminaries, to 
Professors and the musical public, for their patronage. 
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MUSICAL WORKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


MASON & LAW, 
23 Park Row, Opposite Astor House, N. York. 


HE ACADEMY VOCALIST. A Collection of Vo- 
cal Music, arranged for the use of Seminaries, High 
Schools, Singing Classes, &e. By GrorGe F. Root, Professor 
of Music in Rutgers and Spingler Institutes, the New York 
Institution for the Blind, &e. With a complete course of 
Elementary Instruction, Vocal Exercises, and Solfeggios, by 

Lowe. Mason. 

This work is intended to supply a want long felt in our 
Higher Schools and Institutions. The music is arranged for 
three parts, and in such a manner that it may be sung exclu- 
sively by female voices or by a mixed choir. Whenever solos 
occur, a simple accompaniment for the Piano Forte or Meiode- 
on has been added. The work is printed from new English 
type and on beautiful paper, Retat/ price, 62 1-2 cents. 
ZUNDEL’S ORGAN BOOK. By Joun ZunpeL. Two 

Hundred and Fifty Easy Voluntaries and Interludes for the 

Organ, Melodeon, Seraphine, &c. With Introductory Re- 

marks, Description of Stops, Directions for the Purchase of 

Organs, &c., adapting the work especially to the wants of 

young organists, and those who have made sufficient progress 

to accompany plain Psalmody on the Organ, Melodeon, or 

Seraphine. Retarl price, $1.50 
THE GLEE HIVE. BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

A Collection of Glees and Part Songs, selected and arranged 

for the Musical Conventions and Teachers’ Institutes of the 

Boston Academy of Music, By LoweLt Mason and GEoRGE 

James Weer 

Here are Thirty-three choice, tasteful, and sprightly Glees 
and Part Songs, mostly new, from the best Authors, sold at an 
exceedingly low price. It is just the book wanted by Singing 
Clubs, Societies, Classes, and the Social Circle. Retail price, 
38 cents. 

WILDER'S SCHOOL MUSIC, A Collection of Thir- 
ty-six New and Beautiful Songs, arranged for Schools and 
Juvenile Classes. By L. Witper, Teacher of Musie in the 
Brooklyn Music Schools, &c. 

This work has already been adopted in the Schools of 
Brooklyn, New York, &e. Retail price, 18 3-4 cents. 
CANTICA LAUDIS: Or, THE AMERICAN BOOK OF 

CHURCH MUSIC, By Loweit Mason, Professor in the 

Boston Academy of Music, Editor of the Boston Handel and 

Haydn Society’s Collection, Carmina Sacra, and other of the 

most popular Music Books in the country; and Grorar 

James Wesr, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music, 

and Editor of many valuable Musical Works. 

The increased satisfaction with which it was received, and 
the unprecedented success of this book, MASON AND 
WEBB'S LATEST WORK, as well as the warm commendations 
it has received from the Musical Profession generally, establish 
it as the best and most attractive collection of Church Music 
which even these celebrated authors have ever produced. It 
contains a greater amount, as well as variety, of truly beauti- 
ful new tunes, anthems, chants, and other pieces, than any 
similar work ; besides a copious collection of the standard old 
tunes. The Elements of Vocal Music have been newly and 
most carefully prepared, and to adapt it more particularly to 
Cnorrs AND SINGING Scnoois, about Two Hundred Solfeggio 
Exercises and Progressive Lessons have been added. In addi- 
tion to numerous testimonials from the press, it having been 
pronounced the * Most VALUABLE Book oF CnuRcH Music EVER 
issurD,.”’ it has received from every section of the country the 
unqualified approbation of more than One HuNnpRED PRoregs- 
BORS AND TEACHERS OF Music. Retail price, 88 cents. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

MARX'S MUSICAL COMPOSITION. The Theory 
and Practice of Musical Composition. By Apotpn Bernarp 
Marx, Doctor of Music, &c. Translated from the third 
German Edition, and edited by HeRMann 8. Saront. 

A. B. Marx holds such high rank in Germany as a writer 
upon the subject of Musical Composition, that any recommen- 
dation of his great work to those who are at all acquainted 
with the musical literature of the land which is emphatically 
the home of music, would be superfluous. It is without a 
rival as a treatise upon this subject, thorough!y scientific and 
yet adapted to popular comprehension, 

The present translation is beautifully printed in 406 octavo 
pages, and bound in Eoglish cloth. Retail price, $2.50. 


NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 
TEMPLE MELODIES. A Collection of nearly all the 
Standard and Popular Tunes, in connection with Five Hun- 
dred Favorite Hymns; arranged as a Hymn and Tune Book 
for Vestries, Social Meetings, Congregational and Family 
Worship, &c. By Darius FE. Jonks. 

This work has already been introduced, and is used with 
great satisfaction and profit in the vestries of many Churches 
and in the Congregations of some, while the publishers have 
received numerous recommendations from Clergymen and 
others. Those who love the oid tunes, and who deem ita 
desirable object that as many as possible should unite in the 
singing. especially at social meetings, will find this exactly the 
book wanted. 

*,* Two Editions of the Work are published —an Octavo 
Eoition, price One Dollar; a Duoperctmo Epition, price Ser- 
ty-five Cents. Both Editions are the same as regards con- 
sents, PAGE POR PAGE, and vary only in the size of type. A 
liberal discount will be made when ordered by the quantity 
~ Churches, Vestries, &e, 
New York, Apr. 17. tf 





NEW & VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER DITSON,....BOSTON. 
POHR’S GRAND VIOLIN SCHOOL, being an 


WO exact reprint of the latest European editions, with all the 
author’s new revisions and improvements. One volume, 
quarto. Price, $3. 

*,* Among the many peculiar excellencies of this Violin 
School one is remark: able, that the Elementary Instructions do 
not precede the practical portion of the work as in other 
Schools, but are combined therewith ; by this union the pupil 
is enabled to take the Violin in hand at the first lesson ; in 
fact, he should and must then commence with it. The author's 
knowledge, as observable in his Preface, is no small addition 
to the truly practical distinctions of this School ; his style is 
simple, clear, noble, and elegant, alike attractive and useful 
as a standard to the pupil as to the master. 

Czerny’s Exercises in Ph dg -acsene 0 (30 Etudes de la 
Velocite,) preceded by Nine New Introductory Exercises, and 
concluded by a New Study on Octaves, (composed expressly 
for this edition,) for the Pianv Forte. From the Nineteenth 
London Edition, with Notes. By J. A. Hamitron. In three 
Numbers. Price of each, 50 cents. Complete in one vol- 
ume, $1.25 

*,* Calculated to develop and equalize the fingers, and to 
insure the utmost brilliancy and rapidity of execution. 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 

The Seminary Class Book of Music, designed for 
Seminaries, High Schools, Private Classes, ete., containing 
Elementary Instructions, Vocal Exercises, Solfeggios, and a 
copious selection of Secular and Sacred Songs, Duets and 
Trios. By E. L. Wutre and T. Bisse. 

*,* The above work has been before the public only one 
year, yet it has become a universal favorite, and is used in all 
parts of the Union. During the past year every inquiry has 
been made in order to ascertain in what way it could be im- 
proved and made fully equal to the wants of those for whom it 
is intended, and from suggestions thus obtained the publisher 
has been induced to add to and in other ways improve it. It 
is now pronounced to be exactly what is wanted, and as such 
it is offered to the public. 


{(>" The above books can be obtained in large or small 
quantities of the publisher, 115 Washington St., and of music 
dealers and booksellers generally throughout the United States 
and ¢ anadas. 7 ¢f 


CHOICE MUSIC ‘BOOKS 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
OLIVER DITSON, 

115 Washington Street, Boston. 

ZERNY’S Method for the Piano, . ° - $3.00 
Bertini’s Instructions for the Piano, . 8.00 
Hunten’s Piano Forte Instructions, . 1.50 
The Child’s First Music Book, < e 50 
The Piano without a Master, . . -50 
The Melodeon without a Master, . ° > 60 
The Guitar without a Master, . 50 
Curtis’s Complete Method for Guitar, . 2.00 
Lablache’s Complete Method of Singing, ° 2.50 
Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios — Lowell Mason, ° 1.00 
Spohr’s Violin School, ; . . ° 3.00 
Wragg’s Flute Instructor, . ° 1.00 
Schneider’s Practical Organ School, . > 2.50 
The Seminary Class Book of Music, . . . 50 
Czerny’s Treatise on Thorough Bass, . . 50 
Jousse’s Catechism of Music, ° ° ° . 25 
Mozart's Twelfth Mass, ° 75 
Five Thousand Musical Terms—A Complete Dictionary > ae 
Apr. 10. tf 


MUSIC BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & CO. 


29 Cornhill, Boston. 
l ERTINUS PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTOR. 
A Progressive and Complete Method for the Piano Forte. 

By Henry Bertini, The only complete and correct edition 

published. 

The Modern Harp, or BOSTON SACRED MELODIST. 
A Collection of Church Masic. By E. L. Warre and J. E. 
GouLp. 

The Opera Chorus Book. Consisting of Trios, Quar- 
tets, Quintets, Solos, and Choruses, from the most pop- 
ular Operas. By E. L. Warr and J. Engar Gouin. 

Sabbath School Lute. A Selection of Hymns and 
appropriate Melodies, adapted to the wants of Sabbath 
Schools. 

The Tyrolian Lyre. A Glee Book consisting of easy 
pieces, arranged mostly for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Rass voices, for the use of Societies, Schools, Clubs, Choirs, 
and the social circle. By E. L. Wuire and Joan E. Gourp. 

Sacred Chorus Book. Consisting mostly of Selections 
from the works of HanpeL, Haypn, Mozart, MENDELS- 
soHN, KomMBeRG, NeukomM, Rossini, &c. &c., with an ac- 
companiment for the Organ or Piano Forte. Suitable for 
singing societies, and advanced schools. By Epwarp L. 
Wuirte and J. Eogar Gou.p. 

The Jenny Lind Glee Book. Consisting of the 
most popular Songs sung by Mad’lle Jenny Linp. By 
Davin PAIne. 

Popular School = Books; THE WREATH 
OF SCHOOL SONGS. By Epwarp L. Waite and Joun E. 
GouLp. 

Elementary Music Book. By Bensamn F. Baker. 
Apr. 10. tf 


OLD AND MODERN 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN AND GERMAN 
PROOFS and PRINTS, 

In Line, Mezzotint, Lithograph, &c. 


PLAIN ann COLORED. 
HE particular attention of Connoisseurs is invited to the 
opportunity which is now presented, for making additions 
to their collections of valuable ENGRAVINGS, as many Proofs 
and rare Impressions of celebrated Pictures, which are also 
engraved by the most Eminent Artists, are for sale at 
Apr. 10. tf . D. COTTON’'S, 18 Tremont Row. 


a&e. 
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MR. ARTHURSON, 
I AVING taken up his residence in the neighborhood of | 
Boston, is prepared to receive a limited number of Pupils 
for instruction inthe MODERN SCHOOL OF ITALIAN AND 
ENGLISH VOCALIZATION. Terms, per quarter, $50. ; 
first month, THREE lessons per week — each lesson one hour’ | 
duration. 

The advantages, Which a long residence in the principal 
cities of Europe has given him, of studying under the first” 
masters of the day, will, he doubts not, be fully appreciated” 
by those desirous of rapid advancement in the art. The above 
terms include instruction in the Italian language, a knowledge 
of which is essential to the proper development of the voice, 
and a distinct articulation, 

Communications may be addressed to the care of Gro. Py | 
Ree, 17 Tremont Row. 3 38m | 


Mrs. ROSA GARCIA De | RIBAS, | 


TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 


2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


\ R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
i Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &g, 
Boston, Apr. 10. 3m 3 


D. B. NEWHALL, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § 70 LER) 
pr. li 








J. CHICKERING, 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER 
. Ps Washington Street, Boston. 
pr. 10. 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 
No. 129 Washington Street, Boston. 

MPORTER OF AND DEALER IN EUROPEAN FAN 

Goods, Novelties, Perfumery, Stationery, Cutlery, Music 
Instruments, Umbrellas and Parasols. 

Articles for Presents — for the use of Travelers — of Utility: 
and Ornament, constantly for sale at the lowest prices. q 

129 WASHINGTON ar, four doors north of School St, | 

Apr. 10. tf 





HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORT 


HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who hai 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston, — 
_ Apr. 10. tf 


NEW JUVENILE SINGING BOOK. 
HE PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
containing a Complete Elementary Course, (in which 
large number of Popular Airs and Tunes, arranged to be su 
by note, are employed as progressive exercises,) a large col 
tion of SCHOOL SONGS, together with a full variety 
HYMNS and SACRED TUNES, for the devotional exercises 
Schools. By Gro. W. Pratt, Teacher in the State Norn 
Schools, and J. C. Jounson, Author of Juvenile Oratorios, & 
This work is on an entirely new plan, and is believed to be 
great improvement upon any Juvenile work heretofore pul 
lished. A copy for examination will be sent by mail, post 
paid, upon the receipt of twenty-five cents. 
Published by N. JOHNSON, 
86 School St., 


| 


Boston, 


** ALN. JOWNSON respectfully informs his fi 
that he has taken the new store No. 36 School St 
(a short distance from his former location in the Tremom 
Temple, ) where he will keep a full assortment of Music, Sings 
ing Books, Piano Fortes, Reed Organs, Melodeons, &c. &6¢ 
Orders by mail promptly executed. 1 tf 


Hob & Haney Printing, 


T. R. MARVIN & E. L. BALCH, 


No. 42 Congress Street, 
] AVING EVERY FACILITY for executing work in th 
line with neatness and despatch, solicit the patronage @ 

their friends and the public. 

The junior partner having devoted several years excl 
to this branch of the profession, we feel warranted in assum 
satisfaction to those who wish for SUPERIOR WORK. 

__ Boston, May 1, 1852. 5 3m 


. BUTTERFIELD 


e000: ‘000008; 


AT THE OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 


21 School Street, Boston. 


- RATES FOR ADVERTISIN 1G. 
For half & square, (8 lines,) or less, first insertion, - 0 
each additional inser. 
Fora square, (16. lines,) first insertion, . . . +e 
each additional insertion, . 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertiseme 
quarterly in advance, 











